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SIR WALTER SCOTT AND GOLF 



HPHE history of the Scottish game 
A which has conquered the world is 
obscure; the Origin of some of the terms 
used is already lost, and references in 
literature cannot be called common. I 
am not aware that any one has collected 
the references to golf in the works of the 
greatest man of letters that Scotland pro- 
duced, Walter Scott. They include one 
baffling account which to the modern 
golfer is unintelligible. 

Scott shares with Shakespeare a rare 
eminence in the appreciation of field 
sports. Shakespeare knew the points of 
a dog, and was accomplished in the de- 
tails of hunting the deer and coursing 
the hare. Dr. Madden has explained 
this with spirit and admirable humour in 
"The Diary of Master William Silence." 
Scott no less was, on the authority of his 
little son, the first to see the hare sitting. 
In these two master minds one finds an 
unequalled breadth of knowledge con- 
cerning alike the cheerful, open-air life of 
the country, and the learning which makes 
the sedentary man. 

We might expect, then, that Scott, in 
spite of his lameness, would be familiar 
with the game of golf and those details 
of it which are obscure to the outsider. 
The game, as played some hundred years 
since, was not a thing to be taken lightly. 
Its spirit is recalled by the later story of 
the Greek professor, struggling on the 
links, who was told that it was all very 
well to teach Greek, but it took a head to 
play golf. 



In accordance with this principle 
Scott's golfers are people of worth and 
standing, not the young men who win 
championships nowadays, and are called 
veterans when they are in their forties. 
Thus, when in The Heart oj Midlothian 
the sitting magistrate of the day, one of 
the bailies of Edinburgh, was about to 
begin the examination of Butler after the 
Porteous riot, we read: "Mr. Middle- 
burgh had taken his seat, and was debat- 
ing in an animated manner, with one of 
his colleagues, the doubtful chances of a 
game of golf which they had played the 
day before." 

Again in Redgauntlet it is the elder Fair- 
ford, a severe man of the law, who plays 
golf, not his flighty son Alan, or his wild 
companion Darsie Latimer. The letters 
of which this delightful romance are 
largely composed include this report of 
the elder Fairford's conversation, sent 
by his son to Darsie Latimer (Letter 
XIII.) : "All that is managed for you like 
a tee'd ball (my father sometimes draws 
his similes from his own favourite game of 
golf)." 

Later (Chapter I., narrative), when the 
crazy Peter Peebles was to be lured away 
from the Court so that Alan might plead 
his case, and not be pestered by his 
ridiculous behaviour, the elder Fairford 
says to his son: "Alan, my darling, hae 
patience; I'll get him off on the instant 
like a gowf ba'." 

Letter III., from Darsie Latimer to 
Alan, describes ground which would evi- 
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dently be suitable for golf, though the 
word implying this is regarded by the 
Englishman as unfamiliar: Darsie has "a 
pleasant walk over sandy knolls, covered 
with short herbage, which you call links, 
and we English, downs." 

Letter X., from the same hand, has a 
pleasing description of a " bunker." Dar- 
sie hears music, but cannot see the per- 
formers: "At length I came within sight 
of them, three in number, where they sat 
cosily niched, into what you might call a 
bunker, a little sandpit, dry and snug, and 
surrounded by its banks, and a screen of 
whins in full bloom." The use of Italics 
shows that the word is regarded as un- 
familiar. Letter XL, from Darsie, refers 
to the same spot as a "sand-bunker upon 
the links." The words "surrounded by 
its banks" give a clue to the derivation 
of "bunker." 

The elder Fairford was notoriously 
modelled on Scott's own father; but that 
fact affords no proof that he played golf. 
A gentleman like Scott never took an en- 
tire character over into his fiction. That 
proceeding is neither good art nor good 
manners, and we hardly need Lockhart's 
warning in the Life that all the details of 
the character did not belong to the origi- 
nal. 

So far the references to the game are 
easily understood, but now I come to a 
later one, which is most puzzling. The 
Surgeon's Daughter includes some elab- 
orate matter entitled "Prefatory," in 
which Mr. Croftangry, the supposed au- 
thor of the book, consults his man of 
business, Mr. Fairscribe, as to the chances 
of its success. The latter is described as 
preparing for the interview in the follow- 
ing terms: 

"He had been taking a turn at golf. 
. . . And wherefore not? since the game, 
with its variety of odds, lengths, bunkers, 
tee'd balls, and so on, may be no inade- 



quate representation of the hazards at- 
tending literary pursuits. In particular, 
those formidable buffets, which make one 
ball spin through the air like a rifle-shot, 
and strike another down into the very 
earth it is placed upon, by the maladroit- 
ness or the malicious purpose of the 
player — what are they but parallels to the 
favourable or depreciating notices of the 
reviewers, who play at golf with the publi- 
cations of the season, even as Altisidora, 
in her approach to the gates of the in- 
fernal regions, saw the devils playing at 
racket with the new books of Cervantes' 
days?" 

In this passage notice the description of 
the ball banged down into the very earth 
by "the maladroitness or the malicious 
purpose of the player." Malice in the 
ordinary sense of the word is aimed at 
somebody else, and the comparison with 
reviewers seems to make this sense clear. 
But a golfer who plays with his own ball 
cannot do anybody else any harm by 
"foozling" a shot, since he himself has 
to get it out of its awkward position. 
There is no suggestion in the passage of 
a foursome, and even if there was, it 
would be odd to conceive of a man de- 
liberately putting his ball into a position 
difficult for his partner to retrieve, since 
he would handicap their joint chances 
of success. The reference to reviewers 
makes it certain that the golfer in this 
case is treating his ball in a manner that 
will handicap somebody else. As golf is 
played, this is an impossible situation. 
What is the explanation then of this 
strange reference. The Surgeon's Daugh- 
ter was written in 1827, when the crash of 
Scott's fortunes was still recent, and when 
his powers were waning. The other works 
quoted belong to the full tide of his 
genius; here he may have slipped in a 
detail which escaped a disordered mind. 

It is possible also, and seems likely, 
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that Scott never had more than a nodding 
acquaintance with golf. Busy with his 
dogs and his forays on the border for bal- 
lads, he may have seen one ball hiss off 
from the tee and another buried in the 
ground, and little more. He may have 
thought of the game as played with a sin- 
gle ball by one man who hit it forward 
and another who hit it back. He was not 
keen on games; he thought chess a waste 
of time which might be spent on more 
serious matters. A friend, who is a first- 
rate golfer as well as a first-rate scholar, 
sends me the following comment: 

"Perhaps Scott may have argued thus: 
There is much digging in golf; digging 
produces graves; why should golfers dig 
graves unless they intend to bury golf- 
balls? Ergo, the interment of balls is 
malicious, and must obviously be part of 
the game. This explanation would con- 



vince any German professor, but you will 
tell me the sheriff wasn't such a fool." 

Yet Dickens was just the same sort of 
fool when he described a cricket match in 
Pickwick. Ordinarily a great observer, 
he had not taken the trouble to grasp the 
rules of cricket. 

On the whole, I am inclined to believe 
that Scott never mastered the principles 
of golf, just as he never mastered Latin 
properly, leaving "howlers" such as any 
schoolboy can correct — e. g. a hexameter 
with seven feet — in his text. He is with 
Shakespeare in this respect. Both had so 
extraordinary a range of knowledge that 
they could not be expert in every corner 
of it. Both show in their writings that 
appreciation of everyday life, of common 
men and things, which, tempered with 
humour and philosophy, is one of the high 
signs of genius. 

Vernon Rendall. 
From The Scottish Historical Review, Glasgow. 
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*TPHE men in charge of Japanese tram- 
cars are so very different from those 
usually found in similar offices abroad 
that they form a subject of unique inter- 
est. Since the war in Europe has taken 
so many men from the usual occupa- 
tions of life to fight for their sovereign 
and country, women have been employed 
as conductors and as chauffeurs abroad, 
a condition of affairs hardly imaginable 
to a Japanese mind. The Tokyo tram- 
car is always in charge of a man; often 
he is very small, to be sure, but no 
one would ever take him for a woman. 
Smaller men are preferred, as it is the 
duty of the conductor to squeeze through 
a car packed beyond breathing room; 



and, of course, the smaller he is the better 
he can manage his job. 

Tokyo street-cars are the property of 
the city, which owns the street-railway 
system; and every tram-car official feels 
the dignity of a city official. He sells a 
single ticket for five sen with one sen addi- 
tional for transit tax, making six sen for 
a single fare. Return fare is nine sen and 
one extra for tax, making ten sen in all; 
and most passengers purchase a return 
ticket. A passenger can obtain an ex- 
change ticket that will pass him in any 
direction right or left of^the line he boards 
the car on: that is, in any direction not 
included in the line he is on. Besides the 
regular city tram service there is a gov- 



